CHAPTER   VII

FROM HAND TO MOUTH

TTNBEKNOWNST TO Henry George, his beloved sister
LJ Jennie had fallen ill a continent away. She had been his
confidante from boyhood into maturity. Once she wrote him in
California, "What would I give if I could fly on the new tele-
graph to you and have a talk, if it were only for an hour. I wish
we could send letters on it, don't you? Just to think a month's
space between us. When you are reading this, what I say is a
month old."1
It was not until weeks after her short illness that Henry
learned the shocking news of Jennie's death. As late as the sum-
mer of 1862, the United States mail was slow and almost inde-
scribably inefficient. Travelers who went to California by the
Salt Lake route bore tales of broken mail bags, seen at stations,
where letters lay "scattered knee deep,"2 and of mail bags that
had been lying on the plains all winter. Thus a letter from
Uncle Thomas George was weeks in reaching Henry, and the
shock of Jennie's death was all the more profound for the time
it had taken to relay the news.
The letter from Philadelphia reached Henry at The Union
plant. He bore his sorrow alone until after his work was done.
When he returned home in the early morning, Annie could see
from his white, drawn face that something was deeply wrong.
No longer able to contain himself, Henry broke into a flood of
tears and handed her the letter from Thomas George and an-
other from his mother. After a time he began pacing the floor,
muttering over and over to himself, "There is another life!
There is another life after this! I shall see my sister again!"3
Jennie's death seems to have opened the way for a deep and
abiding conviction of a life beyond this one. That faith grew
stronger with the passing of time. A message of condolence to
his mother some years later, when her own sister died, bears
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